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FIRST    ARTICLE. 

While  there  are  several  points  of  view 
from  which  the  Reciprocity  Pact  may  be 
looked  at,  politically  and  economically, 
the  view  here  taken  is  that  of  the  fruit 
grower  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and 
vicinity. 

And  whatever  is  said  here  must  apply 
more  or  less  to  the  other  Ontario  fruit 
districts  also,    such   as   Essex   County. 

There  are  in  every  business  three 
essential  factors,  the  capital  invested, 
the  profit  (including  interest)  obtained 
and  the  security  and  permanence  of  the 
investment.  On  these  the  value  of  the 
business    depends. 

There  is  also  the  larger  economic 
point  of  view,  namely,  the  value  to  the 
nation  of,  in  this  case,  each  fruit  grower. 

In  fruit  growing  the  capital  consists 
of  land,  trees  and  the  farming  and  sell' 
ing    plant. 

There  are  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
about  350  square  miles  of  land  on  which 
fruit  can  be  well  grown,  not  counting 
such  districts  as  Ancaster  and  Dundas. 
Between  Toronto  and  Hamilton  there  is 
another  100  square  miles;  in  all  at  least 
288,000  acres. 

Not  all  of  this  is  peach  land,  not  even 

f>robably  20  per  cent,  of  it.  But  very 
ittle  of  it  is  of  no  use  for  any  fruit. 
Much  can  be  made  fine  peach  land  by 
drainage;  other  unplanted  land  is  good 
apple,  plum  or  grape  land,  some  only 
good  for  berries,  but  all  of  it  in  good 
fruit  climate.  The  unplanted  land  wait- 
ing to  double  or  quadruple  in  value, 
whenever  the  market  demands  more 
fruit. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  value  of 
this  land  for  general  farming  is  not  over 
$100  per  acre,  and  that  for  fruit  pur- 
poses it  is  worth  $500  per  acre;  although 
much  of  the  peach  land  is  worth  $1,000 
per  acre;  and  that  where  it  has  to  be 
drained,  draining  will  average  about  $20 
per  acre. 

It  can  further  be  stated  that  peach 
land  at  $1,000  per  acre  is  known  to  pay 
a  good  return  on  the  investment  in  the 
hands  of  practical  growers  whom  the 
writer  could  name.  If  we  take  the  very 
low  estimate  of  100,000  acres  planted  at 
$500  per  acre  we  have  a  value  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  orchard  and  berry  lands 
and  for  every  depreciation  of  $100  per 
acre  in  this  value  $10,000,000  worth  of 
capital   will  vanish. 

There  are  about  28,000  acres  in  grapes 
alone;  and  over  350,000  trees  are  not 
yet  in  bearing. 

Now  as  our  home  market  grows,  and 
in  our  home  market  we  have  no  com- 
petition, every  acre  of  this  288,000  has 
potentially  the  same  value,  and  fully 
half  is  unplanted.  But  if  our  home  mar- 
ket is  opened  up  to  a  flood  of  even  in- 
ferior fruit  this  capital  value  will  be 
greatly   diminished. 

There  are  in  Canada  about  7,000.000 
people,    the   United   States    claim    90,000,- 


000,  although  good  reasons  can  be  given 
to  show  that  their  population  is  far  less. 
However  that  may  be,  our  present  soft 
fruit  acreage  is  fully  equal  to  supplying 
Canada.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  not 
over  12,000  acres  of  peaches  in  Eastern 
Canada.  If  this  supplies  7,000,000  people 
it  would  take  154,000  acres  to  supply  90,- 
000,000  people,  but  there  are  180,000  acres 
of  peaches  in  Georgia  alone  and  there 
must  be  as  many  more  in  other  states. 
It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  plenty 
for    export. 

By  the  use  of  precooling  plants  about 
to  be  established  in  the  Niagara  District 
our  fruit  can  be  cheaply  laid  down  in 
any  part  of  Canada  and  in  condition  to 
keep   for  some    days. 

The  fruit  growers  are  asked  to  con- 
template calmly  a  probable  enormous 
shrinkage  of  capital,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment knows  of  any  reason  for  thinking 
this  will  not  take  place,  they  have  not 
given  us  a  figure,  fact  or  reason,  except 
that  we  will  have  a  new  market. 

<Part  of  the  capital  has  been  classified 
as  Selling  Plant.  Every  producing  busi- 
ness must  have  some  organization  for 
getting  at  its  customers.  Travelling  men 
must  be  sent  to  inform  the  public  what 
firm  they  are  asked  to  deal  with  and 
what  it  has  to  sell.  Advertising  must  be 
paid  for  and  all  the  various  lines  of  com- 
munication of  trade  must  be  opened  up, 
with  large   outlay   of   money. 

As  soon  as  that  market  is  abandoned, 
this   kind   of  capital   is    lost. 

It  costs  the  larger  dealers  and  co-op- 
erative companies,  the  writer  estimates, 
at  least  $40,000  per  annum  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  growers  spend 
half  as  much  more  besides.  All  this  en- 
tirely outside  the  weekly  bill  for  tele- 
grams, telephones  and  letters  which 
carry  out  the  current  prices  (and  let  it 
be  noted  here  that  the  bill  for  telegrams 
and  long  distance  phone  calls  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  we  have  to  exploit 
the  United  States  market,  instead  of  our 
own    Northwest). 

If  the  fruit  growers  have  invested  one 
cent  in  this  way  they  have  invested 
$2,000,000. 

In  the  event  of  the  Reciprocity  Pact 
becoming  law,  some  of  these  markets 
will  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  we  will 
be  driven  out  of  them  and  the  money 
invested  in  organizing  them  will  be  lost. 
Most  of  this  money  is  invested  in  the 
Northwest  market,  which  it  is  quite 
plain  will  be  captured  by  Idaho,  Montana, 
etc.  There  are  48,000  acres  of  orchard 
fruits  in  Idaho  alone  just  over  our  bor- 
der, besides  grapes;  and  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  if  we  give  the  market  to 
them. 

And  more,  the  fruit  growers  already 
well  loaded  with  expense,  will  have  to 
raise  more  capital  of  this  kind  to  orga- 
nize their  connections  with  the  States, 
and  in  a  market  where  competition  is 
already   very    keen. 

Furthermore  in  exploiting  the  United 
States    market     it    must   be   remembered 


that  a  large  part  of  this  capital  has 
been  spent  in  educating-  our  agents  to 
handle  the  Western  market,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  same  type  of  men 
would  be  a  success  in  the  States,  and 
in  any  event  we  would  have  to  re-edu- 
cate him  and  so  the  money  spent  in 
this  way  in  the  past  would  be  lost. 

The  selling  plant  would  be  further 
damaged  by  the  fact  that  high  salaried 
managers,  who  understand  the  present 
business  would  be  unable  to  make  good 
to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  and 
the  capital  spent  in  educating  them 
would  also  be  partly  lost. 

Yet  the  Prime  Minister  tells  us  that, 
leaving  well  enough  alone  is  a  mark  of 
decadency — the  plan  of  the  Chinese, 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  consider  a  de- 
cadent race. 

According  to  this  view  the  gambler  who 
risks  his  capital  on  a  turn  of  the  cards 
must  be  an   up-to-date  business  man. 

If  the  Government  can  show  us  that 
a  new  and  good  market  lies  open  we  are 
ready  to  put  more  capital  into  exploit- 
ing it,  but  we  do  not  care  to  throw  away 
the  money,  very  hard  earned  money,  that 
we  fruit  growers  have  paid  for  building 
up  the  markets  we  already  have;  nor  are 
we  ready  to  even  take  a  chance  on  it — 
we  have  something  to  lose. 

SECOND     ARTICLE. 

The  value  of  land  for  orchard  pur- 
poses in  the  soft  fruit  district  was  put 
in  my  first  article  at  $500  per  acre, 
while  for  general  farming  purposes  it 
was    held    to    be    worth    about    $100    per 

It  must  be  reiterated  that  this  is  solely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  profit  on  fruit 
is  five  times  greater  on  the  average  than 
on  grain,  etc.,  provided  that  there  is  a 
constant  market  always  unglutted.  And 
many  a  farm  is  in  grain  now  which  would 
bring  $500  per  acre  if  sold  and  put  under 
fruit. 

But  it  must. not  be  thought  that  when 
these  large  prices  have  been  paid  for  the 
land  the  bulk  of  the  capital  expenditure 
has  been  made.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  even  at  $1,000  per  acre  a 
good  fruit  farm  is  selling  below  its  capi- 
talized   value. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  capital  in 
trees  and  farming  plant,  which  latter 
item   of   course   includes  buildings. 

The  question  is  what  would  be  the  cost 
of    replacing   the    district   if   destroyed? 

Let  us  then  take  a  ten  acre  farm,  as- 
suming that  there  is  besides  half  an  acre 
for  the  house  and  buildings.  And  as  men 
start  by  making  a  farm  this  is  the  only 
correct  method. 

First  of  all,  1,750  trees  will  be  needed 
to  plant  it,  these  may  be  averaged  at 
25c.  apiece,  and  if  the  average  be  a  few 
cents  too  high  let  it  be  taken  as  includ- 
ing currants,  berries,  etc.  This  makes 
$437.50,  say  $438.  If  the  trees  were  all 
peach,  it  would  cost  less,  if  cherries 
more,  usually  a  mixed  orchard  is  re- 
quired by  the  soil. 

Having  got  the  trees,  capital  must  be 
expended  for  several  years  without  re- 
turn before  the  trees  begin  to  bear. 
Peaches  bear  at  the  fourth  year,  sweet 
cherries  not  till  the  eighth.  Plums  and 
other  fruits  in  between.  In  the  mean- 
time crops  can  be  grown  between  the 
trees.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  whole 
surface  cannot  thus  be  used,  not  over 
half  and  generally  only  one-third,  and  in 
the  second  place,  by  so  doing,  the  trees 
will  be  very  markedly  kept  back  in  their 
growth.  We  thus  have  from  three  to 
five  acres  of  interim  crops  to  help  pay 
expenses.     Hay  and  horse   feed   are   dear 


in    these    parts;    spraying    and   manuring 
cannot  be  left  out. 
We  have   then  per  annum: — 

Keep   of  team  and  shoeing,   etc $250.00 

Repairs 25.00 

Man 350.00 

Taxes  and  insurance 50.00 

Extra  help 50.00 

Manure 50.00 

Spraying ; 25.00 

Picking,    baskets,    etc 50.00 

Depreciation  of  trees   and  replant- 
ing and  depreciation  of  plant 50.00 

$900.00 
It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  house  for 
the  man  and  farm  buildings.  Against 
this  we  make  the  very  liberal  assump- 
tion that  the  interim  crops  yield  $400  per 
annum  and  we  arrive  at  a  net  capital 
expenditure  of  $500  per  year,  or  $1,500 
in  three  years.  The  interest  on  this  will 
be  $180.  For  the  succeeding  three  years 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  farm 
will  still  run  behind  and  that  at  least 
$400  will  have  to  be  invested.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  assumed  that  the  owner, 
if  in  residence  and  working  lives  like  a 
white  man. 

It   may    then   be   taken   that   the    mini- 
mum   expense    for    buildings,    wells,    and 
fences,    will    be    $2,000.      The    annual    in- 
terest on   which   will  be   $120. 
The  farm  equipment  will  be: — 

Two   horses $400.00 

Spray   machine 100.00 

Tools,  etc 325.00 

Harness 50.00 

Buggy  or  light  wagon 75.00 

$950.00 
The    interest   on   this   will  be    $57. 
We    thus   have : — 

Interest. 

Trees,    etc $    438.00  $78.00 

Expenses,  3  years  net  1,500.00  180.00 

Buildings,    etc.    , 2,000.00  360.00 

Farm — plant 950.00  171.00 

Interest 789.00 

$5,677.00  $789.00 

Expenses  next  3  years    400.00 

$6,077.00 

Or,  in  fact,  $607  per  acre  capital  ex- 
pended, making  with  the  land  at  $500, 
$1,107  per  acre  capital  used  in  creating 
a  fruit  farm.  If  it  "Be  objected  that  $500 
per  acre  is  too  much  to  allow  for  fruit 
land,  and  that  good  land  can  be  bought 
at  $200  per  acre,  let  it  be  answered  that 
where  good  land  and  good  shipping  faci- 
lities exist  the  price  is  between  $500  and 
$1,000.  And  that  it  only  requires  radial 
lines  to  make  the  whole  section  worth 
the  same. 

The  section  could  supply  four  times  the 
present  population  of  Canada  with  fruit. 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  farms 
would  then  on  the  former  estimated  acre- 
age be  about  $110,700,000.  Add  $2,000,000 
for  selling  plant  as  above,  add  for  value 
of  allied  industries,  like  factories,  nurs- 
eries, etc.,  and  the  extra  value  of  prop- 
erty in  the  towns,  $5,000,000,  and  we  have 
$117,700,000. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
farms  are  less  than  10  acres  and  many 
farmsteads  are  worth  $10,000,  or  even 
twice  that. 

This  enormous  capital  is  now  put  in 
jeopardy  by  rendering  its  real  value 
problematical,  both  as  to  profits  made  on 
product,   and  as  to  increase  in  expenses. 

In  the  case  of  a  grain  grower  who 
finds  suddenly  that  barley  will  not  pay. 
at  most  he  loses  on  one  year's  crop; 
then  he  changes  at  little  or  no  expense 
to  something  that  does  pay. 


But  the  fruit  farmer  who  has  been 
eight  years  getting  a  cherry  orchard  into 
bearing  or  four  years  for  a  peach  orch- 
ard is  first  liable  to  lose  these  years  and 
second  to  wait  several  years  more  for 
the  crop  that  he  finds  will  pay  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  perhaps  to  find 
by  that  time  another  new  arrangement; 
otherwise  he  can  pull  out  his  trees  and 
grow  grain — on  a  ten  acre  farm. 

Every  dollar  less  of  the  fruit  growers' 
income  means  so  much  less  for  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  St.  Catharines.  It  means 
smaller  wages  in   city   and   country. 

The  only  man  who  can  gain  on  an 
overstocked  market  is  the  commission 
man,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can.  The 
consumer  in  the  city  cannot.  For  the 
price  cannot  drop  to  nothing,  yet  that  is 
all  much  of  the  fruit  on  such  a  market 
is  really  worth. 

The  upsetting  of  the  fruit  industry 
tends  to  produce  market  gluts.  This 
means  that  fruit  will  spoil  while  awaiting 
sale.  It  means  that  city  labour  will  buy 
for  a  price,  diarrhoea  for  its  kiddies;  and 
then  pay  for  doctors,  keep  children  out 
of  school  and  perhaps  damage  them  for 
life.  It  means  at  the  growers'  end,  a 
minimum  of  care  in  picking  and  packing, 
poor  fruit  in  the  basket  to  start  with,  be- 
cause the  labour  does  not  pay.  In  fine, 
it  means  thaT  labour  in  the  city  is  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  it  bought 
cheap  goods  made  in  a  sweatshop,  but 
the  middleman  is  still  making  money.  A 
basket  of  peaches  which  has  paid  the 
grower  for  producing  it,  has,  at  $1.25, 
far  more  than  three  times  the  eating  and 
canning  value  of  the  same  basketful  at 
50c,  half  spoiled.  The  latter  is  good 
neither   for   preserving   nor   eating   fresh. 

Reciprocity  will  inevitably  produce  such 
a  state  of  things,  markets  filled  with 
dumped  fruit  from  abroad  and  overfilled 
again  by  home  growers  blindly  trying 
what  varieties  it  will  pay  to  grow. 

Union  labour  ought  to  be  expected  to 
reject  a  policy  that  must  result  in  cut- 
ting down  the  wages  of  farm  labour,  and 
that  will  bring  more  children  to  work  and 
more  women,  who  also  have  their  house- 
work  to  do. 

For  the  fruit  grower  is  just  as  much 
a  labourer  as  the  Union  man,  and  he 
pays  his  men  good  wages. 

What  the  fruit  grower  asks  is  that  the 
Government   let   well   enough   alone. 

THIRD     ARTICLE. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  the  fruit 
crop  under  reciprocity,  or  the  profit,  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to   answer. 

The  answer  obviously  depends  finally 
on  the  fruit  acreage  of  the  two  countries 
per  head   of   population. 

We  have  as  data  also,  the  effect  of  the 
Canadian  crop  on  the  Canadian  market; 
the  price  at  which  fruit  can  be  grown; 
and  also  the  amount  of  fruit  which  passes 
by  trade  between  the  two  nations. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  clear  that  if  we 
are  exporting  to  the  States  wTe  must  have 
more  fruit  than  we  can  use,  and  that 
the  States  must  have  less;  and  that  we 
could  export  more  without  a  duty  than 
with  one,  and  make  more  out  of  fruit 
growing  because  a  peach  is  of  no  value 
to  the  grower  unless  someone  eats  it — 
at  a   price. 

We  also  have  to  consider  whether  the 
article  we  propose  to  produce  or  export 
can  be  sold  at  such  a  price  that  enough 
will  be  used   to  make  production  pay. 

Any  variety  of  food  that  gets  above  the 
city  labourer's  means  will  have  a  slow 
sale. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Canadian  crop  on  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. 


It  is  the  undoubted  painful  experience 
of  the  Co-operative  Company  to  which 
the  writer  belongs,  that  while  the  sea- 
son lasts  the  Canadian  crop  fills  the 
Canadian  market  very  full  indeed.  Our 
company  last  year  handled  $165,000 
worth  of  fruit,  all  grown  by  its  share- 
holders. 

Note.— While  the  season  lasts!  There 
would  be  no  advantage  in  having  large 
quantities  of  fruit  imported  here  before 
our  fruit  came  in,  because  then  the  can- 
ning factories  would  be  filled  up  and 
would  not  take  the  Canadian  product, 
and  the  amount  which  the  ordinary  wage 
worker  can  set  aside  for  fruit  from  his 
weekly  income  is  limited,  so  that  if  the 
canning  factories  were  to  double  the 
supply  available  to  him,  there  would  be 
at  the  same  time  nothing  to  double  his 
means  of  buying  it.  Let  it  be  known 
that  the  factories  take  at  least  one-third 
of  the  Canadian  crop,  and  are  filled  up 
by  that  amount,  often  for  two  or  three 
years  on  some  variety,  as  plums  for  in- 
stance. Because  they  buy  when  the  fruit 
is  cheap,   can  it,  and  keep  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Northwest  does  not 
get  enough  fruit.  But  fresh  fruit  must 
always  be  somewhat  scarce  thereby  rea- 
son of  the  distance  and  also  dear.  It 
seems  likely  that  precooling  plants  to 
refrigerate  the  fruit  will  remedy  this  to 
a  large  extent.  And  if  the  Government 
would  establish  such  plants,  which  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  they 
would  do  more  for  the  consumer  in  the 
Northwest,  without  robbing  the  grower 
in  the  East,  by  reciprocity,  which  will 
not,  it  is  admitted  by  the  wholesale  men 
in  Winnipeg,  give  Northwest  Canada 
much  more  fruit  than  it  now  gets  nor 
any  cheaper.  (The  writer  has  seen  busi- 
ness letters  to  his  company  which  con- 
firm this  statement.) 

As  to  Northwest  prices.  It  costs  the 
grower  just  15c.  to  put  a  basket  of 
grapes  on  the  car.  It  costs  at  least  20c. 
to  put  out  a  basket  of  plums,  but  often 
the  latter  sell  for  even  less.  A  basket 
of  cherries   cost  the  grower  at  least  60c. 

Nor  with  the  expense  of  handling, 
grapes  cannot  be  sold  in  Winnipeg  under 
25c,  nor  further  west  under  35c,  and 
there  can  be  but  a  very  small  profit  at 
that.  Certainly  not  the  margin  needful 
to  do  business  in  the  West.  The  price  of 
other  fruit  will  be  in  proportion,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  fruit  can  never  be  a 
very  cheap  food  in  the  West. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  state- 
ments of  peach  acreage.  We  here  use 
for  Canada  unpublished  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  favour  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  but  only  in  part  finished. 
There   are   no  late   Dominion   figures. 

For  seven  townships  in  the  Niagara 
District  containing  the  larger  moiety  of 
the  peach  farms  in  the  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  District,  we  have  975,193  trees 
on  6,707  acres.  The  Leamington  and 
Oakville  statistics  are  not  forthcoming. 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
these  trees  are  not  yet  bearing.  Say 
4,000  acres  bearing,  add  3,000  acres  for 
Leamington  and  Oakville.  and  add  3,000 
more  for  British  Columbia,  we  only  get 
10.000  acres  in  all.  The  Niagara  sta- 
tistics are  practically  complete.  So  that 
if  we  say  12,000  acres  of  bearing  peaches 
for  Canada  we  are  probably  over  the 
mark. 

This  would  mean  1,680,000  trees  and 
give  about  one  basket,  of  No.  1  peaches 
to  every  head  of  population  in  Canada, 
or  about  90  lbs.  per  family  costing  about 
$6,  or  counting  canned  goods,  $8  at 
least,  or  about  15c  per  week  per  family 
for  that  particular  fruit.  This  must  be 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wage 


worker  in  the  city.  The  estimated  60c. 
per  week  per  year  for  fruit  bill  per  head 
is  probably  too  low,  for  the  writer  is 
informed  by  an  expert  canning  factory 
manager  that  one  dollar's  worth  of 
peaches  turned  into  canned  peaches 
would  retail  for  over  $3.00  other  fruit 
would  retail  for  nearly  as  much. 

We  will  now  consider  the  imports  of 
peaches  from  the   United   States. 

We  find  that  in  1908  we  imported  $3,- 
733,000  of  peaches;  this  would  be  248,800 
Canadian  baskets,  or  177  carloads,  and 
would  not  add  a  basket  per  head  for 
Toronto  alone,  and  this  amount  could 
be   grown  on  600  acres. 

This  item  will  serve  to  show  how  much 
of  the  crop  is  bought  by  wealthy  people, 
and  to  show  that  the  market  depends  on 
workingmen  and  people  of  small  means. 

We  are  reckoning  here  four  baskets  of 
No.  1  peaches  per  tree  and  140  trees  per 
acre,  which  is  the  actual  Canadian  tree 
average  per  acre,  and  is  a  very  fair  esti- 
mate of  yield;  and  at  that  average  the 
imports  could  be  grown  on  400  acres. 

Now  the  real  question  is,  can  the  ordi-* 
nary  man  afford  a  bigger  peach  bill,  and 
if  so  how  much.  And  can  we  grow  if 
needed  a  larger  supply  in  Canada. 

Can  the  United  States  spare  any  more 
peaches  to  send  here  without  increasing 
her  acreage? 

We  find  that  there  are  180,000  acres 
of  peaches  in  Georgia,  100,000  in  Texas, 
California  is  said  to  have  as  many,  and 
if  we  allow  120,000  more  for  the  other 
large  peach  growing  States  we  have  as 
follows:— 

.Acres 

Georgia 180,000 

Texas 100,000 

California 100,000 

Michigan,      Mississippi,      Virginia, 

Washington,    Oregon,    Idaho.,  i. .  120,000 

500,000 

This  is  in  all  probability  an  under 
estimate.  Now  it  was  shown  in  a 
former  paper  that  on  the  Canadian  basis 
of  supply  154,000  acres  would  grow 
peaches  for   90,000,000  people. 

We  would  have  in  the  United  States 
on  500,000  acres  about  70,000,000  trees, 
and  we  would  have  more  than  three 
baskets  per  head  of  No.  1  peaches,  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  or  nearly 
one  whole  tree  for  every  soul  in  the 
United  States. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  we  have 
taken  no  account  of  No.  2  peaches  and 
culls  which  may  be  half  the  crop. 

In  fact,  just  three  times  as  many 
peaches  per  head  as  we  use  here.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  exports  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  their  crop.  To 
double  the  supply  of  peaches  for  the 
whole  of  Canada  they  would  only  have 
to  export  2  per  cent,    of   their  crop. 

A  large  part  of  this  crop  is  grown  and 
packed  by  cheap  white  labour,  and  still 
cheaper  black  labour  and  most  of  it  is 
grown  where  people  have  not  to  spend  so 
much  money  to  live  as  we  have. 

That  it  comes  on  the  market  earlier 
makes  no  difference,  because  the  can- 
ning factories  here  can  run  any  time 
they  can  get  fruit,  and  after  all  the  fac- 
tory is  what  makes  the  price.  It  re- 
quires about  one-third  of  our  crop,  and 
if  the  supply  of  canned  peaches  was  com- 
plete before  our  crop  was  ripe,  it  seems 
clear  when  the  enormous  surplus  avail- 
able for  export  in  the  United  States  is 
considered,  that  our  farmers  would  be 
unable  to  sell  their  crop  at  a  paying 
price,  because  in  the  absence  of  duty  our 
markets  would  be  flooded  with  imported 
peaches  at  all  times,  except  the  very  end 
of  the  season.     And  at  that  time  most  of 


our    peaches    are    canning    peaches    only, 

but  then  the   factories   would  be   full. 

After  extensive  inquiries  no  dealer  can 
be  found  in  this  section  who  is  exporting 
fruit  to  the  United  States,  except  berries 
for  canning  purposes.  The  writer's  com- 
pany shipped  some  cherries  to  New  York 
factories  last  year  at  remunerative 
prices,  but  only  because  the  New  York 
crop  was  a  failure,  and  so  far  we  have 
had  no  inducement  to  do  so  this  year, 
although  we  have  prospected  that  mar- 
ket. A  few  peaches  go  over  from  farm- 
ers, but  they  go  to  people  who  think  they 
want  nothing  but  the  product  of  some 
particular  farm. 

The  grower  could  not  under  these  con- 
ditions be  sure  of  the  permanence  of  his 
profits,  or  the  security  of  his  investment. 
He  would  have  to  pay  lower  wages  and 
often  sell  large  parts  of  his  crop  at  very 
low  prices,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
public  would  benefit  at  all. 

And  thus  it  would  be  brought  about 
that  the  fruit  grower  would  be  less  value 
to  the  nation.  He  could  not  afford  to 
educate  his  children  so  well,  nor  to  con- 
tribute so  well,  to  the  national  income, 
and   the   national   defence. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  United 
States  could  easily  increase  its  export  to 
an  enormous  extent,  but  the  capacity  of 
the  consumer  to  pay  more  than  the  aver- 
age 15c.  per  week  for  peaches  is  not  so 
clear,  because  it  probably  represents  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  his  fruit  bill; 
and  to  put  a  fruit  bill  of  60  or  75  cents 
per  week  per  annum  on  an  earning  of 
say  $12  or  $15  per  week  is  quite  large, 
for  in  our  climate  one  cannot  live  on 
fruit.  Plainly  then  the  added  imports 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  low  prices,  and 
bring  down  the  price  of  Canadian  fruit 
to  the  same  level. 

Cheaper  meat  and  flour  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  nation  than  cheap  fruit,  for 
there  is  certainly  no  provision  in  the 
Reciprocity  Pact  to  increase  wages  but  on 
the  contrary  to  lower  them  for  a  good 
many  families  who  would  have  to  do 
with  less  meat  and  flour,  and  no  more 
fruit. 

The  present  average  consumption  of 
fruit  is  probably  not  less  than  one  pound 
per  head  per  day  in  Canada. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  may  be  objected 
that  our  estimates  of  capital  value  are 
too  high  it  can  in  any  case  be  set  forth 
that  $100,000,000  is  invested  in  soft  fruits 
in  the  districts  tributary  to  Hamilton 
and  Toronto.  How  much  of  the  fifteen 
Or  twenty  million  dollars  of  annual  in- 
come from  this  would  those  two  cities 
lose'' 

There  would  be  a  very  appreciable 
effect  on  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Ham- 
ilton, on  electric  light,  telephone  and 
radial  companies,  and  on  building  indus- 
tries, to  say  nothing  of  the  retail  trade, 
carriage  builders,  wood  workers,  etc.,  a 
few  baskets  of  cheap  fruit  would  hardly 
compensate  for  a  cut  in  wages,  or  pay 
the   cost  of  moving  out  of  town. 

To  balance  all  this  loss  what  is  the 
benefit  to  Canada?  A  wider  market? 
But  it  has  not  been-  shown  that  there  is 
three  times  as  much  peaches  in  it  now 
as  in  our  own.  Cheap  fruit  in  the 
cities?— but  men  cannot  substitute  fruit 
for  meat,  bread  or  potatoes;  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  higher  wages.  Better  fruit? 
—no  one  has  been  daring  enough  to  say 
that.  More  fruit  in  the  West?— but  we 
can  do  that  ourselves  with  the  new 
cooling  methods,  and  it  will  always  be 
dear  there  as  long  as  the  West  is  so  far 
from   any  fruit   climate.  i«„«. 

What  the  Fruit  Grower  thinks— lea\e 
well   enough   alone. 


